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Hannibal's loss had been barely six thousand men, of
whom two thirds were Celts. Pew were merely wounded. A
wounded man had no chance in that fight. Hasdrubal, in
command of the cavalry, had shown himself a "beau sabreur
of the highest order by the vigor of his charges and by
returning to the battle-field in lieu of pursuing to a distance.
His feat was like Ccenus' ride by the rear of Porus' army at
the Hydaspes. It was the fine handling of the cavalry which
permitted the infantry to carry out its programme.

This victory, it is seen, was largely due not only to the
handling but to the excellence of the Carthaginian horse. It
is hard to explain why the Romans should have been so
persistently careless in improving this arm. There is no
question that Hannibal owed his marching and foraging
capacity, and certainly his success on the battle-field, more
to his skill in using this arm than to any other one thing.
At this period, when projectiles were cast to no great dis-
tance, cavalry could hover in the immediate vicinity of in-
fantry, ready to fall upon it at any moment. The march of
infantry on a plain in the presence of cavalry was difficult
and dangerous. 'There was no reason whatsoever why the
Eomans should not have raised and disciplined a large force,
as able to cope with Hannibal's as the infantry. They did so
later, but it took them several years to discover the secret.
In 1861 and 1862 our cavalry stood in the same position; but
it took a short time for us to improve it into the gorgeous
body of ten thousand horse commanded by Sheridan.

Few battles of ancient times are more marked by ability
on the one side and crude management on the other than the
battle of Cannae, The position was such as to place every
advantage on Hannibal's side. The manner in which the far
from perfect Spanish and Gallic foot was advanced in a wedge
in echelon and under the most vehement of attacks by theful escaping up river).from being taken inch
